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HINTS ON THE STUDY‘OF 
ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY. 


* 


I 
INTRODUCTION 


(i.) MarertaL Procress. 


Economic History may he described as the study « 
of material progress. As a special department of 
study it is 8f very recent origin, but it has been 
gradually finding itself, and arriving at the best 
method of procedure, and at a recognition of its 
precise relation to other subjects. As a conse- 
quence beginners are confronted with an appear- 
. ance of great confusion; they find that one writer, 

who is spoken of as an authority, contradicts 
another, so that there seems to be no certainty 
in any of the results put forward. But if we do 
not expect to get final results which are absclutely 
correct and true for alf*time, and are content with 
getting help to set the problems of each age and of 
each country mosxe clearly so that we may hope 


to come nearer to a solution, we shall find that the 
7 
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various writers have each contributed something 
to render this study more thorough and precise. 
When we see what each was aiming at, and the 
Mata he, had to work upon, we often find that 
apparent contradictions can be reconciled; as we 
look back, we realise how much each writer has 
‘done personally to help forwar d the investigations 
of those who ceme after him. Part of the attrae- 
tion of Economic History lies in the fact that 
it is a live study, and aims at finding” better 
and better solutions of problems in the present 
orein the past, not merely at giving definite 
information. 

+ There is no generally accepted definition of 
Economie History, but it is convenient to treat it 
asa story of progress. When we look at the world 
as a whole we see that there has undoubtedly: 
been material progress, and that man-has greater 
command to-day over the resources of nature, 
and more power of using them to carry out his 
purposes, than he ever had before. There have,’ 
Gf course, been times when life was almost station- 
ary, or when even there was retrogression, and 
these episodes mrst not be neglected; even-though 
we fix our attention 6n Progress as the normal 
‘thing of which we desire to know the causes, the 
periods when there was no progress may be very 
instructive. A stationary condifion in any aougtry 
or tovn, or a period of retrogression, is a thing 
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to be accounted for; and »ositive statements as 
to thé causes at work, which make for advance, 
become clearer, when we are able to specify 
the limitations ‘under. which they operate, or 
the circumStances which prevented them’ from 
coming, into play at all at any given time or 
place. ‘ 

The study of English Economic -History as a 
special department began With the late Professor 
James Edwin Thorold Rogers, whose monumental 
work on the History of Agriculture and Prices in 
England (1876) was epoch-making. Long before 
his time, indeed, a great deal of attention had been 
given to the economic aspects of history both by 
English and by Scottish historians. Bacon in 
his History of Henry VII., and Clarendon, in his 
History of the Rebellion, have much to say on 
this side of national life. Many works of great 
economic interest have been issucd to their members 
by long-established societies, such as the Bannatyne 
Club and the Camden, Surtees, and Selden Societies. 
Special attention has been given to certain depart- +. 
ments of national economy, in Ruding’s Coinage 
(1817), in Sir John Sinclair’s History of the Public 
Revenue (1785), and J. Smith's Memoirs of Wool 
(1747), Many details about economie conditions 

_ in Scotland may be found in Chalmers’s Caledonia 
(1807) and the old7Statistical Account (1791) ; Sir 
Walter Scott’s familiarity with economic cond-tions 
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in different parts of the courttry enabled him to 
give many. and convincing touches to several of 
the Waverley Novels. The problem as to the 
condition of the masses of the Inglish population 
had Been carefully discussed by such writers as 
Sir F. M. Eden in his State of the Poor (1797), and 
by Tooke in his History of Prices 838). But 
Thorold Rogers, by his force of character and 
diligence, called attattion to the importance. of 
this branch of study; from his time it has been 
regarded not merely as an aspect of History, since 
he treated it as a department of Economie Study; 
and it is from this point of view that we can see 
most elcaily the service that he rendered. 


(ii.) TeoRIES AND Acruairtres. 

To his mind Economic Science appeared to be 
in danger, at that time, of becoming a body of 
theories which gave little direct help to explain 
the actual facts of national life or in suggesting 
practicable remedies for the evils of the day;? and 
he insisted that Economic Study sheuld give greater 
attention to actualities. The great pionecrs of 
Ecgnomic Study, Adam Smith and Ma’thus and 
MacCulloch, had dealt yith actual life; but there 
had sprung up a school, under Ricardo and Senior, 
which devoted itself to the analysis of our con- 


o 4 
1 Six Centuries of Work and Wages, ii. 436, 528." 
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ceptions rather than to observation and tentative 
generalisation fromobserved facts. There is, of 
course, need for accurate thinking: we must fave 
accurate terms iti order to describe the phenomena 
we observe} there is also need. for clearly* stated 
hypotheses in order that we may group particular 
observations together and make attempts at for- 
mulating what is true for society generally in some 
period of time. This is? essential for advance 
in the study; by noting the residual phenomena 
which an hypothesis fails to explain, we are able 
to correct that hypothesis and to get a better 
statement as to actual life. But there is always 
‘a danger of pursuing the analysis of our ideas, as 
if this could ever give us information about the’ 
facts. Whewéll? and F. W. Bain® had protested 
forcibly against this tendency. But we owe a 
debt to Thorold Rogers because of his insistence 
on the importance of actuality in economic study 
if it is to have any practical value; he was specially 
dissatisfied with Ricardo’s doctrine of Diminish- 
ing Return,’ which did not seem a satisfactory... 
explanation of the facts in regard to payments 
of ‘tenants to landlords as he knew them, either 

1 Paper read before the Cambridge Philosophical Society, 
March 2, 1829, part of which is quoted by Cunningham, Progress 7 
of Capitalism, p. 10. 

2 FB. W. Bain, Occam's Razor (1890), p. 52. 


3 He spoke of * The dismal and absurd theorem of Ricardo,” 
Six Centuries, ii. 524. ~ 
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in the present or the yast,? buf to be merely in the 
air, No economist would deny the jmportance 
of Actuality, or probably admit that he had himself 
disparaged it. But there has been a “succession 
of dofninating doctrines which were Seally due to 
analysis, and were creations of human minds, 
and which have been mistakenly tegarded as 
descriptions gf actual life. The doctrine of the 
Wages Fund, althouglt it was wonderfully true to 
life in the beginning of the nineteenth century,? 
was discarded by J. S. Mill as needing correction. 
4 convinced Free Trader like Mr. Asquith feels that 
the doctrine of Free Trade depends on the exami- 
nation of actual facts in place and time, and he 
discards the abstract method which commended 
itself to many economic experts. ‘We have never 
preached,” as he said in his speech to the National 
Liberal Federation at Manchester—‘ I never have, 
and I have stood on as many Free Trade platforms 
as probably any man iy this country—Frec Trade 
as an absolute or abstract doctrine. We have 
ealways been content with the more modest and 
more relevant proposition that fof a ‘country in 
the geographicgl and economic situation of our 


owrf it is a demonstmable necessity.”? Academie 
° 


1 Six Centuries, i. 56. is 


2 Cunningham, Growth of Industry, ii. 741. 

3 Manchester Guardian, September, 28, 1918. It may be 
doubted whether empirical enquiries can ever lead to aspropf that 
any p@icy is a ‘demonstrable necessity.’ It is by the analysis . 
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Economists have brought the science into disrepute 
by their attitude to ‘experience, and by apparent 
reliance on abstract principles for guidance” in- 
regard to‘conduct.t Zi 





+ ~ tr 
of the notion of exchange, not by empirical investigation; that 
attempts have been made to prove that Free Trade must be 
universally nereficial, and that it should be a cosmopolitan aim. 
1 The Times, August 15, 1908, p. 4, b. 7 
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Ir. 
POLITICS AND HISTORY: * 


(i.) TrreEconomic INTERPRETATION OF 
History. 


It was owing to the work which Professot Thorold 
Rogers did at Oxford, and to the interest he 

avakened at other centres of learning, that the ’ 
study of Economic History came to be recognised 
as a department of Economics. It appeared, along 
with Politicel Economy, in the sghedule of the 
Historical Tripos at Cambridge in 1876; and ‘has 
obtained such a hold that there are now teachers 
of the subject at oll in the London Sehool of 
Economies, at Manchester and Glasgow, while 
a great deal of attentiofi is given to it by professors” 
of Economies clsewhere, and the annual output 
" of literature is so large that it is yery difficult for 
anyone to keep up with it.1 The great develop- 
mept of activity in this field has brought out 
certain defeéts in Professar Thorold Rogers’s treat- 
ment of the subject in which he was such a success- 
! Dr, J. H. Clapham has compiled g very useful Bibliography 


(1913), which las been published by the Historieal Associa- 
tion. © 
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ful pioneer; it is not too much to say that his own 
chief interest lay in politics rather than in history, 
and that Economic History in his hands was 
thought of’as subsidiary to Politics. He saw that 
Economic History helped us to understand the 
politics of the present day, since it showed how 
existing conditions had come about; this was the 
main object of the Sia Centuries of Wark and Wages 
(1884); and-the study was also of interest to him 
becatise he thought that it-eould be used to throw 
light on the politics of the past by devoting himself 
to the Economic: Interpretation of History (1888). 
But the various schools of study, which carried 
on at different centres the work he had begun, 
departed more and more from this point of view; 
teachers and their students have generally been 
interested in History rather than in Modern 
Politics, and have set themselves to understand 
material progress in the past and to enquire into 
the problems it offers. ~ 


(ii.) Primitive Ixstrrurtons. 

The direction which these activities have taken 
has been affected by other-influences, especially 
by the recognition of thc similarity of economic 
organisation and institutions.in different parts 
of the world. The *istorical portion of Brentano’s 
monograph on’ Arbeitergilden der-Gegenwart (871) 
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was translated and widely zead; it served to 
show how similar were the associations in towns 
throughout the Middle Ages in England and 
abroad, and that it was wel! worth while to 
obtait: sidelights on English institutions by com- 
paring the municipal life of different countries, 
as it had been maintained apart from ‘political 
changes. Sir Henry Maine’s Village Communities 
(1871) opened ‘up a still wider range of interest, 
as it suggested a relation between the agricul- 
tural conditions which exist in distant lands to- 
‘day and the arrangements for tillage and rural 
life which were formerly common in England. 
He showed the possibility of using what can be 
observed in the present in distant countries as a 
clue which helps us to depict and understand what 
was once actively operative in this country, though 
it has passed away; and he made us feel how much 
our knowledge of our own history can be vivified . 
and amplified by present-day analogies, when 
once the fact is established that a real similarity 
exists. The effort to determine how far an analogy 
extends, and to specify the differerives, has proved 
a fruitful method for attacking some of the problems 
of sur own past. These works called attention 
to the wide interest an‘ great possibilities which 
are opened up by Economie History, apart from 
Politics altogether, and students in the seventies 
and eighties were fortunate in having a ‘great 
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example set them of the thorough and detailed 
study of an Englisn institution. Mr. Frederic. 
Seebohm’s English Village Community (1888) dealt 
in a masterly fashion with the evidence which could” 
be drawn from many sources as to the cultivation 
of. the English soil, and the organisation of those 
who were cngaged in it. He showed how much 
might be gathered from the study of maps as well 
as of accounts; he made us understand the posst- 
bility of examining local conditions! and of 
pushing back our enquiries behind the periods 
when money economy has come into vogue; but 
the chief service he rendered lay in the fact 
that his studies were directed to the solution of 
historical problems; the retrogressive method 
which he adopted, from vestiges in the present 
to the actual conditions of the past, marked clearly 
that, though he personally gave active attention 
to present-day political problems, his interest .as 
a student was historical; and he awakened a new 
enthusiasm for the systematic investigation of 
Economic History as a study of the past, not 
merely for its bearing on Politics. 

1 Compare his lecture, published by the Tlistorical Associa- 


tion, on “The Teaching of History a the Use of Local 
Ilustrations.” . 
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(iii.) PLausrpie History. 


The close association of Economic History with 
Politics, and its treatment as subsidiary to Politics, 
were still further discredited by the results of the 
more thorough criticism to which Professor Thorold 
Rogers’s great work was gradually subjected. It 
was a disappointment to those who had been 
stimulated by his example and admired his energy 
and persistence in carrying out the enormous collec- 
tion of facts which he had undertaken, to find that 
he had often been hasty in the interpretation of 
these facts, and that his conclusions needed to 
be corrected. Even in regard to contemporary 
evidence the political bearing of a commercial 
quotation is not to be interpreted off-hand; the 
rise and fall of Consols may be a useful index in 
regard to public opinions as to governmental 
action, but its precise meaning docs not always 
lie on the surface. Still less is it possible to he 
sure of a rough-and-ready interpretation of the 
prices of Bank Stock during the “early years of 
the Bank of England,? when we have. far less 
means than we have to-day of cross-examining 
the facts. These defects are not merely observ- 
able in particular passages here and. there, but 


1 J. E. Thorold Rogers, The First dine Years of the Pank of 
Engla’ 1 (1887). 
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run through his whole werk, and affect. his main 
argument. Rogers Jays stress on the legislation. 
of Edward VI.in regard to gilds as an unsernpu-, 
lous piecesof confiscation which impoverished the . 
working-classes throughout the country; but Sir 
W. J. Ashicy has shown that the property which, 
was available for friendly society or industrial 
purposes. was exempted. from the confiscatory 
measures;? in so far as the poorer classes suffered, 
it was not from the loss of property but from the 
break-up of institutions.? Still more striking is 
the fact that Rogers, in estimating the labourers’ 
standard of comfort, has not taken sufficient 
account of the question of regularity of employ- 
ment. A lalbourer’s available income depends not 
only on his rate of pay per day, but on the number 
of days when he has the opportunity of earning; 
the reiterated assertion that the fiftecnth-century 
labourer was particularly well off really rests on 
the assumption, which Rogers makes for the sake 
of simplicity and convenience, that he was employed 
and earned wages for three hundred days in the’ 
year.4 But this is, at all events, a highly improb- 
able assumption. Later students have realised 
1 Six Centuries, ii. 347, 488. f, 
2 Sir W. J..Ashley, Introduction to English Economic Uistory 
(1888), 1, ii145. 0, 
3 In view of the reviged enthusiasm for gild life this pqint 


demarftis full investigation. 
4 Agriculture and Priees, iv. 755. 
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the difficulties of the task to which Rogers gave 
his life, and have not attempted to measure the 
standard of comfort accurately from age,to age, 
“though, Professor Nicholson has indicated a line 
of enquiry which promises to be most fruitful.‘ 
It is something to have learned the danger of 
arbitrary interpretations of the facts of the past, 
and to see the necessity of trying to guard against 
falling into this habit. 


= fiv.) Partisan History. 


In the present day, political explanations of 
economic changes are often very plausible and 
are therefore rightly viewed with suspicion, but 
an earlier generation of students adopted them 
freely under the influence of Thorold Rogers. It 
is impossible to hope that later readers should 
realise the impression that was made on his cons - 
temporaries by the personality of Arnold Toynbee. 
His friends could hardly complain that he was so 
much diverted from his historical, investigations 
by his philanthropic enthusiasms; but it was a 
matfer of regret that such a comparatively meagre 
volume should be the orly remains that could be 
collected by Lord Milner and Sir W. J.. Ashley, 
of the work of this most brilliant and inspiring 


1 Tz examination of. relative prices, J. Shield ‘Nicholson, 
Principles of Puliical Economy (1898), di. 65-29. 


’ 
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teacher. In one point his Industrial Revolution 
contains‘an unfortunate explanation of the passing 
away of the English yeomanry? in the eighteenth 
century. It is attributed to the desire of thé 
landlords to obtain political power? by buying out 
the independent freeholders. But since tenant 
farmers had no votes at all before 1882, it seems 
unlikely that the political motive was such an 
important factor in the eighteenth century. The 
history of enclosing in this period has been very 
fully examined and its economic conditions in- 
vestigated by Gonner,® Slater,# Johnson,® and 
Levy,® but they have rightly devoted themselves 
to economic enquiries, and have not been on the 
outlook for political explanations, 

I venture op an additional illustration of the 
danger of relying on political explanations, by 
reference to an error of my own; there is a constant 
danger of being satisfied with some explanation 
that is plausible, withdut pressing home the 
enquiry as to how far it is true. I had been much 
impressed by Lord Bacon’s praise of Henry V1. 

1 This word is propel used for freeholders and copyholders 
as distinguished from tenant farmers. 

a Toynbee, Industrial Revolutiow? (1884), p. 60. 

3 E. C. K. Gonner, Common Zand and Inclosure (1912). 

‘ Gilbert Slater, The English Peasantry and the Enclosure of 
Common Fields (1907). 

6 A. H. Johnson, The® ‘gDisappearance of the Small Landowner 


(1909), « « 
6 H. Levy, Large and Small Heldings (2011). - 
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“for bowing“the policy. of thig estate from con- 
sideration of plenty to consideration of power.’ 
it, seemed to me easy to trace the systematic con- 
‘sideration of power in the economic policy of the 
country from Tudor times onwards, and to find some 
' anticipations of it during the fifteenth century; 
and I was glad to accept Bacon’s interpretation 
of an alternative which had been pursued before 
that time, and especially to see how far it was 
exemplified by governmental action in the reign 
of Edward III., who had acquired the reputation 
of being the father of English commerce. It seemed 
to me that Bacon’s suggestion gave a key by which 
we might recognise a consistent policy underlying 
the various cconomic incidents of the_reign—both 
the migration of John Kemp and the terms of the 
Treaty of Bretigny. But Profcssor Unwin and his 
pupils, who have examined the history of the time 
most thoroughly, have shown that there was no 
such consistent policy as I had attempted to 
detect,” and that Bacon’s suggestion of a national 
policy of plenty’ is not really applicable to the 
King personally, and does not help us to under- 
stand. the course of affairs cither internally or in 
relation to foreign trade dnore clearly. The sug- 
gestion was plausible, but the explanation which 


« 


1 Bacon, Works, VI., p. 95. ° 
2G. Pawin, Binanee and Trade unger Edward I. (1918), 
p. xiv. 4 
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it gives of the facts has. not been confirmed by 
subsequent investigations as true; the meaning of 
Edward III.’s claim to the Sovereignty of the 
Sea by striking the Rose Noble, and of the com~ 
mendation in the Libel of English Policy, taust be 
sought for in some other direction than in the 
supposition of a royal design of founding a com 
mercial empire. . 

In spite of the danger of misinterpreting 
Economic History, if it is studied in a political 
interest and with a political object, there is a 
constant temptation for those who are keenly 
interested in actual affairs in the present day to 
support some agitation by arguments drawn from 
history, and_ especially to denounce opponents as 
attempting to carry on or perpetuate a line of 
policy which has proved mischievous. There have 
been many examples of histories which were written 
with a political object, and which may be described 
“as partisan histories. The work of Thorold Rogers 
has something of this character; and partisan 
histories are by no means to be discarded at once 
as manifestly “unfair and misleading, though there 
is need for the reader to be on his guard and to 
correct “the impressions, Ke receives. They ate 
generally plausible, or they would not serve as 
effective arguments in present-day agitations. 
They are at least seggestive; and they may besides 
often be an assistance in the cearch for truta, and 
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render great service by calling attention to neg- 
lected facts. Mr. Hyndman is interested in 
Socialism in the present day, and, argues.that it 
“is the legitimate outcome of the course which 
English economic development has pursued;? but 
much of his argument is vitiated by his reliance 
‘on Thorold Rogers’s assertion as to the success 
of the Peasants’ Revolt and the prosperity of the 
peasantry inthe fifteenth century. George Howell# 
attempted to find an ancient lineage for Trade 
Unions by establishing a connection with medieval - 
craft gilds; but the thorough investigation of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb* has shown how little 
foundation there is for that myth. Mr. J. W, W. 
Welsford* and Mr. Ian Colvin® have-endeavoured 
to call attention to the political danger of allowing . 
peaceful penetration by Germans, and have ex- 
tolled the nationalist policy which was pursued by 
Elizabeth; but their chief interest lics in modern 
polities and not in thé dispassionate study of 
history. Mr. and Mrs. Hammond® have admitted 
that they made no endeavour to consider how far 
the enclosing of the eighteenth century was suc- 
‘ 


1H. M, Hyndman, Histortal Basis of Socialism ih England 
(1883) © 

2 G. Howell, Conflicis of Capital and Labour (1877). 

3 History of Trades Unionism (1894), pp. 13-19. 

4 The Strength of England (1910). © 

5 The Germans in England (1915). # © es 

6 3. ¥. and B., The Villige Labourer (1013), p. 26. 
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cessful in carrying out the ‘public object which 
those wh encouraged it had in view, and really 
added tqthe resgurces of England by breaking down 
the tyranny of wasteful customs in tillage and in-® 
creasing our food supply; still their examination of 
the Home Office papers shows how long and how 
bitterly the agricultural revolution was resisted,’ 
and enables us to estimate the cost at’ which this 
gain, if it was a gain, was obtained, and the effects 
on the population of the country. There is always 
a temptation to the partisan to exaggerate the 
importance of some particular economic element, 
instead of trying to view the topic in which he is 
specially intevested in its connection with the life 
of the countyy as a whole. It is not every man 
of strong political opinion who is able to set him- 
self, as Mr. G. O’Brien has done in his Economie 
History of Ireland in the Eightcenth Century (1918), 
to examine each element of economic life in its 
bearing, for good or for evil, on the prosperity of 
the whole community. The prosperity of the 
whole community in the long run is the aim to 
be kept in view, and we make a grave mistake if 
we are content to make the most of physical 
resources such as situation, climate, and soil, 
important though these are. Those who are most 
enthusiastic about the progress of the country 
must, admit that tise welfare of the population, 
present and future, is the main thing to be~con- 
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sidered, and that some, steps in material progress 
may be obtained at an excessive cost.. On the 
whole, it may be said that partisanship has acted 
“as a stimulus to the study of Economie History, 
and has not been merely mischievous. Various 
motives, besides the pure love of truth for, its own 
“sake, have been at work in the pursuit of study, 
and we nced not scrutinise these too closely so 
long as we recognise that our knowledge of different 
aspects of material progress has been advanced. 
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Tit ‘ 
‘ ° + PROGRESS IN THE PAST 


THE study of material progress is no longer pursued 
‘in the sketchy fashion in which Adam Smith (whose 
sketch is of great value, as he was really steeped 
in historical knowledge) described the Natural 
Progress of Opulence,’ or Professor Marshall por- 
trayed the Growth of Free Enterprise;? it has 
become the careful investigation of actualities, 
and it is being pursued more and more in the 
interest of history, with the object of understanding 
the past, not politically in the hope of obtaining 
indirect light upon the present. Owing to the 
complexity of the subject it is not easy to trace 
the story of the growth -of material progress; it 
has to do primarily with material things, but also 
with the powers of human beings. It is also true 
‘ that the ordinary divisions of place and time do 
not quite serve to arrange the phenomena in a way 
that is convenient for purposes of study. Chrono- 
logical treatment has many advantages; it is a 
help to bring the history of events and the 


1 Wealtt of Nations, BUdk TIL., ae 
2 Principles of Economies (18903, R¢dk 1., chapters ii. And iii. 
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economic ideas of an.age in hs ies connection 
as possible; but this scheme of arrangenfent is not 
so applicable to ceonomic as it is to dynastie or 
“political history, and Mr. Lipson? has found it 
most Gonvenient to discard it, and to plan his" 
history on other lines. It may simplify our 
“enquiries if we look on material’ progress as the 
result of deliberate human effort, and try to analyse 
the reasons that have been consciously present at 
any time to bring about some step in progress, 

In making this attempt, however, we cannot be 
safisfied with rough-and-ready divisions of place 
and time. We cannot take a country as a whole 
and describe its progress, for there have been great 
differences in the rate of development in different 
parts of one country; nor can we even take a 
town, simply as a town, for many of them have 
altogether changed in character, and the course 
of their progress has taken a new direction. 
In many cases the ecofiomic policy of the town 
was originally determined by the views of the 
owners of the land on which it stood; still 
later by the policy which was devised by the 
business men of’ the town in maintaining, it-as an 
independent centre of” egonomie life; while later 
it has been much more completely merged in 
national life. We need to find conceptions which 


1 E. Ppson, Introduction to the Economie Tlistory ef England 
(1915)fp. 238. 
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"are appropriate for the examination of the constant 

* flux which is presented to us by material progress; 
by securing a good principle of division the student 

" will be helped to concentrate his attention on the 
particular enquiries which rouse his interest. 


. 


(i.) Economic Conpirions. 


\ We are able to distinguish three phases of 
economic life according to economic conditions, 
and we may try to signalise the passage from 
one phase to another at particular places or in 
different forms of human activity. The chief 
turning-points are the introduction of money, 
‘the introduction of capital, and the introduction — 
of credit. 


(a) Natura Economy. Natural Economy is, 
‘generally speaking, characteristic of primitive 
times, and still. maintains itself in many parts 
of the world. The transition from Natural - 
Economy to Money Economy is an extraordinary 
revolution which has been, and is, taking place 
gradually at one point after another and in one 
department of life after another. There is same- 
times difficulty in distinguishing the one condition 

. from the othéer—as it is possible to use the terms 
of money economy +o define an obligation or drive 
a bargain, when no™aoney of any sort was avail-' 
able, and paymerts were made in kind. There © 


fa a: 
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was probably never a period, after their immigra- 
tion. when the English were wholly ignorant of 
coinage, though they continued semetimes to pay 
their taxes in kind till after the Normar Conquest.? 
Money Economy is first introduced in regard to 
commerce, and Natural Economy has ite firmest 
hold in connection with tillage; there are times 
when it is convenient to revert from the use of 
money to natural economy. It appears that 
through the Middle Ages the great owners of land 
saw that it was worked with a view to subsistence, 
ast Grossteste describes? and not with the inten- 
tion of selling their crop at a market. There seems 
to have been a great extension of the practice of 
farming for the market during Tudor éimes, though 
subsistence farming continued here and there; 
and during the recent War there has been a great 
extension of allotments and of working the land 
not for sale but for subsistence. Modern theory 
assumes the existence 8f Money Economy, and 
is not applicable to Natural Economy. Ricardo’s 
theory of rent assumes that the produce is taken 
toa market, and is quite irrelevant to the Conditions 
which prevailed while subsistence farming was in 
vogue. In spite of the fact that there is a large 
region where this doctrine does not operate, it 
remains truc, and is porwenienis ts éalling attention. 


* 1 Growth of, English Indy, i148, ¢ & 
€ 2 Thid..4. 241. 
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to the importance of differential payment as an 
element in the determination of actual rents where 
farming for the market prevails. 


(o) CaprvaL.—The ‘general introduction of 
money economy enabled men to take another 
imporiant step in advance, by the formation of 
capital. There was always something that served 
the functions of capital and rendered industrial. 
processes possible; each peasant must have had 
his farm implements, his cattle and his sced corn, 
and each workman required tools and materials 
to. exercise his calling. But such stock-in-trade 
differs from capital in that it is practically con- 
fined to a particular employment; whereas capital, 
as we speak cf it, is fluid, since it can be realised 
and employed in one direction or another, Money 
was hoarded by many people in the age which 
succeeded the discovery of the New Werld, and 
they were not only able to expand their old busi- | 
nesses but to engage in new undertakings. Large 
sums were sunk in permanent works, such as in 
mining enterprises, or inthe draining of the Deanery 
of Doncaster and the Cambridgeshire fens;? and 


1 Tam new inclined to think that this may be advantageously 
treated a3 the dominating factor in Economic History, and 
have endeavoured in my Progress of Capitalism in England 
(1916) to show how the materials collected in my Growth of 
English Indusiry and Commerce may be conveniently used by 
those who adopt this met” -4 of atrangement. : 

2 Sir W. R. Dugdale, The Histovy of Imbanking and Di wyning 
(1662). 
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new ‘forms of commercial venture were opened 
up by associations of private persons, wao formed 
their capital With a Joint Stock. . Professor Scott 

“has put together a remarkably full account of the 
first experiments and of the checkered careers’ of 
the first undertakings in this form;? but. ia spite 
of the danger which was once feared, of diverting. 
capital ‘from employment at home and expending 
it in ventures which brought in private gain but. 
were of no direct benefit to the public, the forma- 
tion of capital has gone on, and has rendered it 
possible not only to develop our own resources, 
but those of many distant regions as well. 

The introduction of capital into industrial life 
has brought about extraordinary changes in the 
organisatiop of business, as it has resulted in the 
division of the employer and the employed. In 
the old medieval towns the artisan catered directly 
For the wants of the consumers, who bought wares 
which they intended to use; but in the fifteenth 
century, and later, the employer came more and 
more, especially in the cloth trade, to cater for 
distant markets and for the needs of consumers of 
whom he only knew at second hand. The employer's 
attention was consequently given to market con: 
ditions, as he was anxious to push his trade, while 
the workman was chiefly concerned in maintaining . 


LW. R. Scott, The Constitution and, Finance ~f- English, 
Scoitic., and Irish Joint Sock Companies to 1720 (1910-12). 
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favourable conditions for carrying on the ‘industry 
as it hac been established. The introduction of 
capital in one industry after anothér has been of 
supreme importance for good and for evil; it has 
led to the application of human effort in thé direc- 
tions which are most effective, and has opened the 
. way for the endeavours to push trade; but it has 
rendered the race for wealth a dominating condi- 
tion in every community. 


(c) Crepit.—The introduction of banking and 
of credit has been another turning-point in economic 
progress, since it has been a mtans by which capital 
could be temporarily or permanently transferred, 
from those who possessed it and had no means 
of using it, to those who did net possess it but 
had opportunities of using it to advantage. Ex- 
perience has been gradually gained as to the con- 
ditions in which this can be most wiscly done, 
but this experience has been purchased from timd 
to time at a heavy cost, and through successive 
commercial crises. 4 

The main importance of:modern dévelopments 
of credit has been that they have enabled the State 
to anticipate and make immediate use of its future 
resources, and to engage in undertakings which 
would otherwise have been impossible. There 
was at first some. doubt whether it was possible 
to develop a bankii., system in a monarchy, -and 
whether public credit was only compatible with 

5 ' 3 ‘ 
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republican institutions,+ but the success of. the 
Bank of England rendered that no longer doubtful. 
‘Hitherto the nations have most -frequertly had 
recourse to borrowing in order to obtain the 
sinews of war; but even if universal peace were 
secured national. credit would not be rendered 
useless, and need not be recklessly sacrificed. 
There seems to be no limit to the ficld in which 
capital may be applied for public works and public 
undertakings; and the State as a capitalist. has 
the opportunity of exercising some control over 
pr'vate individuals, so that it can foree them to 
co-operate for the public good, instead of allowing 


them to think exclusively of private gain. } 


(ii.) Morat and INTELLECTUAL ATMOSPHERE. 


In order to understand the course of material 
‘progress we must also try to take account of the 
moral atmosphere which has prevailed at any 
time—the view that was current of the relations 
of men to one another and of their vowers. There 
have been extraordinary revolutions in this matter, 
and we cannot fully understand the course of pro- 
gress in the past unless we try to enter into habits 
of thinking that are quite unfamiliar. 


(a) Justicr.—The very idea of justice has under- 


1 Growt? of Englis® Industry, il. 411. 
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gone a complete change. Within the monasteries 
an attempt was made to distribute to each monk 
according ta his needs, and the man who was 
engaged, in routine drudgery might fare better 


_ than the man whase genius has earned lasting 


fame. But in modern times it is felt that a man, 
should be paid according to the worth of his work 
in the market, so that it is just that his wages 
should rise when the result of his labour fetches a 
larger price, and that there should be equal pay for 
equal work on the part of women and of men, 
The ambiguity in ‘regard to the meanings of 
“justice” renders it difficult. to rely on either 
principle exclusively as a definite guide; we shall 
do best if we try to take both principles into 
account as correctives; when we aim at what is - 
expedient for the country as a whole in the future, 
we can try to avoid what is unjust cithemas regards 
individual needs, or as regards the price which is 
fetched by the results of individual work, 


(6) Usury.—There has also been a curious 
change in cuyent views as to providing against 
the risks of life. There were long ages when it 
was regarded ‘as immoral to lend money for certain 
that is, to bargain nt merely for the return of 
the capital lent, but for the payment of interest 
as well. It wasntelt that the lender bargained 
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for gain, while he left all the risks of business 
to the borrower; and this was regarded as quite 
unfair anne was condemned by public opinion as 
usury. Our attitude is sp far reversed that the 
. Prime Minister and public men of every kind have 
been engaged in advocating the duty of citizens 
to take up War Loans, and thus to make whgt 
our forefathers would have condemned as a 
“usurious bargain” with the State. The reasons 
for the change of the opinion of business men on 
this point have been carefully examined by Sir 
W.oJ. Ashley;? the gradual acceptance of the 
modern view is chiefly marked by the efforts of 
Christian casuists to resist it and prevent men from 
becoming less scrupulous in their commercial 
transactions.? We no longér rely on the rough- 
and-ready methods which medievalists adopted 
for distinguishing hard bargains from those that 
are allowable; but there is still a duty of being on 
the guard against allowing one man to gain, not 
by: the service he renders to the community, but 
at the expense of his neighbour. ‘We are not 
justified in assuming that, though’ one may gain 
more than another, both parties noceeeny 


1 Growth of English Industry, i£256. 

2 Sir W. J. Ashley, Introduction to English Economic History, 
L,, ii. 897. 

3 The statute of 1624 permitted mento bargain for moderate 
interest 4 not more than § pet cent.), bat it reserved questions of 
conscience for ecclesicsticas decieton (21 James I.,¢. 17, $5). 
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"gain whenever an exchange takes place, and 
that there is no reason to regard sweating as 
an evil, . 


(c) Taprvipvat Initrat1vE.—There has also 
been a great change in the view that is ordjnarily 
taken as to the individual; we" regard individual 
initiative as a most important factor in national 

: p©ogress, and are nervously anxious about inter- 
fering with the exercise of each man’s individual .. 
freedom to conduct his own affairs in his’ own - 
.way. But.the Tudor Statutes reveal a state of 
society where legislation assumed that the pufsuit 
of private intcrest was a public danger’—that it 

_ was really indifferent to the public good, and that 
it needed fo be corretted and guided in order that 
iti should be rendered subservient to the interest,” 
of the community-as a whole. The view which 
was taken by the State was reflected béth in com- 
mercial and agricultural life; tHe interloper who 
thought only of his private interest was regarded 
as a mischievous person by the members of the 
Regulated Campanies, who were engaged in plant- 
ing and” developing some branch of foreign com- 
merce and whose personal shart in the business 
was limited each year*by a stint.2 As late as the 
end of the eighteenth century an injunction was 
issued against arenterprising farmer at Eversden, 


* 1 Growth of indusiry, ii. 17 
2 Iid., ii. 220. 
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in Cambridgeshire, who had taken a crop of turnips 
on the common field, and had thus broken the 
custom of the parish with regard to- cultivetion.t 
We now realise that it has been, in many ways 
beneficial to give free play to individual initiative, 
though we desire-to combine with it the advan- 
tages which arise from organisation. ; 


(d) INcREASED KxowLepce.—There has also 
_ been an extraordinary change in the knowledge 
which prevails as to physi¢al resources and man’s 
power over nature. It is worth while to make all 
sorts of attempts, for carrying on the work of the 
world and for guarding against the physical evils 
which beset human life, that were undreamed of 
in Tudor times or in the eighteenth cefitury. We 
cannot rightly appreciate the progress that has 
been made at any place or time unless we have 
some idea’ of the tools that were available. Ex- 
perience of the powers that have been put into 
men’s hands by the application of steam and of 
electricity to commercial intercourse and to in- 
dustrial production has raised the -highest hopes 
as to what may be accomplished in time to come 
for the lightening of human drudgery by the more 
systematic employment & scientific knowledge 
in the conduct of industry. We are too apt to 
forget how. often the callousnest which shocks us 


“a 
1 Vareouver, General Vise of 4 Agriculture in County of Cam- 
bridge (1794), p 99. * - 
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“in reading of bygone times was:due to ignorance 
of any’ means of dealing with thé evils, rather than 
to mere indifference to human suffering. The 
progress of knowledge has, been a preliminary 
condition, without which progress in the develop- 
ment of resources and progresg in providing for 
human welfare could not have occurred. , 


(iit.) Appreciation oF Errorr. 


If we wish to understand the course of economic 
progress or to appreciate the importance of dif- 
ferent steps, we cannot be satisfied with a mere 
chronicle of events which attempts to record 
particular instances of success and failure? We 
must try to take the conditions and atmosphere 
into account, and to make sure what the men of 
the past were aiming at in their efforts. There 
are some points of view from which we may be 
satisficd to note the effects of a particular economic 
change, as they ramified in different directions, and 
to sum up its results; but in order to appreciate 
it properly we ought to enquire as to the reasons 
of the cltange itself and the aims towards which an 


effort was dist ected. * 


(a) Aims anp Suecrssrut Errorts.—Unless 
we endeavour to do this we cannot really say 
whether any particular undertaking was successful 


1 Nacpherson, Annais” of Ce ‘gmmerce (1803), will, however, be 
found most uscful as a,basis for furcher study. 
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or not. We must know what people were aiming 
at before we are sure whether they accomplished 
their object or not. The rivers in the Cambridge- 
shire. fens were improved in the thirteenth century 
as channels for traffic with the port of Lynn, and 
served this purpose; but they did. not necessarily 
provide better for the draining of the area cand for 
carrying away surface water. 

(b) IncrpentaL Resuits.—We may thus be 


_ enabled to distinguish between what was aimed at 


in any undertaking, and the results which it had 
incfdentally. Columbus and Cabot, in the age of 
discovery, were aiming at the same object as . 
had inspired the endeavours of Prince Henry of 
Portugal. They hoped to find a new route to 
Indi¢ and the East, and thus devclop commercial 
intercourse which had existed from time imme- 
morial, while it was freed from the interruption 
and uncertainties with which they had to contend 
from the Arabs through whose territory it passed. 
They failed in the object they had in view; but 
the incidental results of their efforts were the’ 
discovery of a new world, and of oppirtunities 
for the inerease ef wealth which far exceeded their 
wildest dreams of the gain which might accrue 
from increased intercourse with the East. 


(c) Persona, Arms.—It is_slso interesting if 


‘we arg able to assign, the _peffon by whom some 


1¢.R, Beazley, Prince Henry the NaCigator (1805), p. 189. 
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aim was entertained and cherished, either with 

regard ‘to his personal action, or as an object to- 

wards, which he endeavoured to direct combined 

effort." The persistence of inventors is extrat 
ordinary, but their story has sometimes a personal 

side that is pathetic or comic. Tee, who invented 

the stocking frame, and the Duke of Bridgewater, 

who set an example of developing our system of. 
canals, were the victims of feminine indifference; 

there is a sordid clement in the struggles of , 
Arkwright to improve cotton - spinning, and 

Cartwright’s schemes for introducing a power loom 

have a ludicrous side. On the other hand} a locality 

often owes much to the desire of a proprietor to 
increase the value of his propeyty by planting an 

industry, or to the attachment of some prosperous 

person to his native place. These personal clements 

must be taken into account in order {o explain 

the migration of industrial arts or the development 

-of particular localities. 

‘(d) NationaL Arms — (a) Strength. ~- While 
these personal considerations are worth noting, 
a much greater interest attaches to the change of 
character which we may gbserve in national aims. 
In inedieval days, when separate localities were 
so far free to pursue. independent policies of their 
own, it is ‘hardly..possible to speak of a national 
econgmic life at allbut from Tudor times onwards 
we see that nationa] aims were consciously pursued. 
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Englishmen were desperately eager to maintain 
their, independetice against Spain and ‘France, 
and from the time of Burleigh till that of Pitt 
“hey were deliberately devoted to developing the 
strength of the nation in order that we might 
hold our own. The pursuit of this aim seemed to 
have been so far accomplished, first by the defeat 
of the Armada, and subsequently by the victory 
of Trafalgar, that the country was at lengthready 
.to accept the doctrines which were promulgated by 
Adam Smith, 

(8) Wealth—Men felt they made a great advance 
in substittting material wealth for national power 
as the main object to be pursued by national 
policy; while they interpreted nationgl wealth as 
consisting of the aggregate of the wealth of indivi- 
duals. The carly nineteenth century was an era 
when there was a great willingness on the part of 
Parliament to promote the increase of material 
wealth, such as could be used for armaments or 
in any other direction which appealed to the public. 
Apprenticeship, and other institutions which ham- 
pered individual initiative, were haStily discarded; 
the maintenance of a native foodssupply ceased 
to be regarded“as a miatter of general coneetn, 
since there seemed to be ho reason for hesitating 
about relying on our power to purchase what we 
needed at any time. Again, it” may be said that 
the pelicy on which he gountry had entércd was 
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extraordinarily successful, and that material pros- 
perity increased by leaps and bounds. 

(vy) Welfare-—But the very success which at- 
tended it, helped to demonstrate the one-sided 
character of the aim. We look back on the early 

‘ part of the nipetecnth century, when laissez 
faire was triumphant, as a period of unexampied 
misery and distress; we are not content to brush this 
aside complacently as an illustration of the mar- 
vellous effects of the laws of Political Heonomy in 
correcting the operation of the laws of nature,? but 
we regard the evils as due to ignorance and neglect. 

’ The real corrective lay in giving greater attention 
to the lives of human beings, and to the conditions 
under which they passed their days. To concen- 
trate attention on the material’ wealth of, the 
country and on pushing trade in material things 
was mercly to live in the present; it was incumbent 
on the nation to think of the future as well, and to © 
see that we made the most of the possibilities it 
offers. To do this it was necessary to attend to 
the standard of comfort, and to scc that we should 
be on ou guaid against any industrial tendencies 
which were proved to be injurious to the future 
population. This was_ the pr inciple for whith 
Lord Ashley and other philanthropists argued; 
it was endorsed by Parliament in the Factory Acts 


iT, Chalmers, Christin and ed Economy of Large Towns 


(1821), i iii. 36, 87. Fr 
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‘ 
of'1833, and it has been the inspiration of the con- 
stant, struggle of Trades Unions to maintain and 
improve the standard of comfort. ,It is right for 
“a nation to do all it can to make the most of its 
resources and opportunities, and so to improve 
its wealth; but, it is also necessary to do its 
best to put down what is injurious to the popula- 
tion and endangers the future of the nation. 
Governmental authority, though a clumsy, is a 
powerful instrument for dealing with such a 
delicate organism as the national economic life; 
the reaction against laissez-faire and the ten- 
dency to invoke the power of the State has 
gone very “far in recent years. It can operate 
chiefly on masses*of men by exercising compulsion 
and, punishing crime, though it docs not always 
select the best tools for giving effect to its aims} 
democratje peoples have power to give effect to 
the national will within their own countries, and 
expericnce shows that there are two directions 
in which that will may exercise an enormous in- 
fluence—by encouraging the development of terri- 
torial resources, and by prohibiting and»punishing 
what is injurious to the populati¢n. These are 
aims which the national -will may endeayorr to 
carry out, and it may find by gradual experiment 
what are the best available means for accomplish- 
ing them in any country. o 
The careful examifiatifon of the aims by “which 
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the promoters of any enterprise have been cone. 

ously actuated is a safeguard agalnst the commogn.: 
anachronism of attributing to the men of former’ 
times the. precise motives which operate forcibly” 
in modern society; and it is worth while to attempt 

to understand the reasons of their action. This 

is the best means of securing fairness in the judg- 

ments we pass on former ages. There is sometimes 

a temptation to idealise the past, and sometimes 

we are inclined to condemn it harshly. “We cannot 

expect to divest ourselves of all the influences of 

our temperaments, upbringing, and conditions, 

so as to give a judgment that is absolutcly impartial 

—-to pretend to do so is a mere affectation; but-we 

may attempt to understand “hat the men of 

other ages were really trying to do, and thus be 

fair to them in recognising how far their-aims 
were reasonable, and in being able to snecify the 

causes of their failures. 
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TIE PURPOSE IN STUDYING MATERIAL 
PROGRESS 


"ENGLISH Economie History is so complex, and 
embraces so many topics, that the student who is 
attracted by it hardly knows where to begin. 
Perhaps he may be recommended to start by ob-: 
taining a preliminary survey of the whole field. 
Thtre are now many handbooks which might be 
recommended for this purpose, but-it may be 
doubted whether any later compilation has super- 
sedec the Landmarks in English Indystrial History 
(1899) which was written by the late Mr. George 
Townsend Warner twenty years ago. His experi- 
ence as a successful teacher, combined with his 
remarkable literary skill, resulted in the production 
.of a masterly introduction to the subject. The 
lectures which Sir W. J. Ashley gave at~Hamburg 
on the Economic Organisation of England (1914) - 
may also be recommended to those who arc bee | 
ginning the study of Economic History. But 
when the preliminary survey has been campleted> 
the student has a wide choice~before him as'to the 
tcpies on which ke shall cexcentrate his attention. 
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(i.) ACQUAINTANCE WITH A PEASE Een OF 
Stupy. 4 


(a) AntiquaRtantsm.—Thete are many of us” 
who feel—at least, occasionally—the attraction 
of antiquarianism. According to modern standards ; 
the curiosities that bygone ages have left behind 
them are merely useless and queer, and there is ay, 
satisfaction in being able to give an explanation “ 
which renders them intelligible, and shows that 
they were reasonable when we take account of * 
the habits and knowledge of the arts that existed 
at the time when they were new.’ “conomic 
-History, by giving us some knowledge of the 
methods by which agriculture~was practised or 
“ commerce was carried on, helps us to see the mean- 
ing of relics or customs that are exceptional. and 
rouse our curiosity. When we know that goods 
were generally carried by pack-horses and not in- 
waggons we cease to be surprised at finding an 
ancient bridge which is useless for wheeled vehicles, 
Mr. Seebohm has helped us all to find the meaning 
of the balks und lynches which we meet, with 
occasionally, or to account for the eccentricities 
of cscupation roads. The curiosities of the past 
serve to dircct our attention to the habits of a 
society for which they were suited. 


(0). Mepirvat --History. ~ Antiquarianism 
puzzles out the meaning of the exceptional and of 
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what has passed away so as to have no practical 
jnterest for us in the present day, and medieval ' 
history is unlikely. to appeal to those who have 
no sympathy with the antiquarian point of view. 
It concentrates attention on a world which we have 
outlived. Medieval economic history is concerned 
with local institutions which were self-centred— 
the manor and the town: the nation had hardly 
a life of its own, and may be regarded as an 
_ aggregate of manors and of’ towns. The mass of 
materials which have survived in Domesday Book, 
the Hundred Rolls, and the Rolls of Parliament is 
overwhelming, but an excellent selection of the 
_ most important documents, has been made -by 
Messrs. Brown, Tawney, and Bland in their Select 
Documents (1914). 

The history of the manor has two economic 
sides; or the one hand, it is blended with the 
history of agriculture, especially of subsistence 
farming; and the manuals published by ‘Miss 
Lamond in her Walter of Henley (1890) give first- 
hand information on this subject, which may be 
usefully supplemented by the records cf a family 
of spirited agriculturists like the Berkeleys;* while 
Mr. Hubert Hall and his seminar at the School 
of Economics have shown in their edition of the 
Pipe Roll of the Bishopric of Winchester (1908) 
how much may be gleaned fr-'n a study of a group 


id. Smyra’s Lives of the Be keleys (1888). 
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of manors.1 The works which deal with the laying 
out of ficlds? give us @ basis for enquiry into. ther, 
obscure- history of pasture farming,? while My. . 
Gras’s Evolution of the English Corn Market (1915), 
and Mr. Tawney’s Agrarian Problem of the Six- 
teenth Century (1912), throw much light on the 
progress of the revolution by which subsistence 
farming died out and farming for a market became 
general. ‘ ; 

The inventories and houschold books of several 
ecclesiasticst and nolles® have been~ preserved, 
and throw a curious light on the habits of life ia 
bygone ages, and the discomforts to which even 
the most wealthy had to accustom themselves, ~ 

Medieval towns and their institutions offer 
another great ficld for enquiry. Professor Ma‘t- 
land, in his Domesday Book and Beyond (1897) 
and Township and Borough (1898), has given fresh 
suggestions on the beginnings of towns, and Dr. 
Charles Gross’s Gild Merchant (1890) on their 
earliest institutions. The records of many par- 
ticular towns have been published, and we have 


* They have also compiled a Select Bibliography of English 
Medieval Economic Fistory (1914), which will be a great help 
to thee who are pursuing loeal history. . 

2H. L. Gray, English Field Sysiems (1915), 

3 Mr. R. E. Prothero’s English Farming (1912) is chiefly con- 
cerned with Tillage. 

4 Roll of Household Expusses of Bishop Swinfield (1854). 

5 Household Book of the Eusl of Northumberland, 1512, edited 
by Bishop Percy (1827), ° - 


4 
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much information about life in : Leicester and ” 
Norwich;? while much attention has been given’ 
to the highest developments of town life. in Eng- ~ 
land in the histories of the Grocers,® the Cutlers,‘ 
and the Merchant Taylors® Companies in London, ~ 
and the orgapisations for foreign trade® The 
internal trade at Fairs long survived; Defoe’s ” 

~ account of Stourbridge Fair in his Tour” is well 
worth reading; while the struggle between English 
adventurers and alien merchants, which began 
within the realm, was finally fought out in regard 
+o trade beyond the seas. 


(c) ExisTiInG Conpirions.—Local history has 
its roots in the distant past, but it also often helps _ 
us to understand the origins of pr-sent-day life. 
‘Tie economic. chapters in the Victoria County 
History are well worth consulting about this tran- 

_ sition; indeed, for certain. purposes, especially 
with regard to the fashions in architecture and 


1 M. Bateson, Records of the Borough of Leicester ( 1899). 

2 Hudson and Tingey, The Records of the City of Norwich (1906). 
3 J, A. Kingdon, Grocers’ Archives (1886). 

4G. Welsh, History of the Cutlers Company of “.ondon (1916). -' 

8 C. M. Clock, Early History of Merchant Taylors (1888). 
_ @Sir C. P. Lucas, The Peginining of English Overseas ~Enter- 
* prise (1917). - i oe 
. 7 Tt ig well worth while to comparé the original edition. (1724) 
with the fourth in 1748, and note the additions made by Richard- 
gon The Tour through Great Britain *3 specially valuable for the 
accounts of the cloth industry ~. the West Riding, in East: 
> Anglia, and the West «f England. — 2 
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the organisation of the building trades, the gounty 
seems to have been an important unit;! and it 
: is froméhis point of view that we can. best follow , 
out the foealisation of particular industries. On 
the whole, in modern economic history we enter on 
& sphere which is familiar; the eGaception of the 
nation as a whole lies in the foreground, while the 
age of disepvery introduced a consciousness of 
‘the great world and the possibilities pf distant 
trade. John Hales’s Discourse of the Common B eal® 
(1549) gives us an invaluable picture ofthis tran- 
sition in town and country alike; and inthe sit- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries we ‘come across, 
in their simplest forms, the problents in regard fo 
Capital and «Labour which are Pressing upon us 
still. Mr. Unwin’s account of the organisatfon 
of industry in London? in the seventeenth century, 
and of the domestic industry there, slfows us 
economic forces at work which have proved fatal 
to the survival of the village craftsman‘ of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The 
. Story of the beginnings of credit, and the experi- 

4 The church towers and market-crosses which are oharacter- 
istic gf Somersetshire are hardly fognd in neignbouring counties, 

3 Ed®ed by Miss E. Lamond (£898). : 

3 Industrial Organisation. ine the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries (1204). 

4 Interesting pictures gf the village life of their early days 
are given by Thorold RogeragSiz Centuries, ii. 502) and by Adam 


Sedgwitk$ Lije and Letters (1800},4. 8-22. See also R. Masterse 
‘aterbeach (1795), pp. 5, & 


. 
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ence by which cur banking system has been built 
up, put in a conerete form the principles which 
underlic our financial system in the present day. 
The revolution in internal transport, by road, water 
and railway, and regular communication with 
d'stant sources’ of supply and ‘with markets for 
goods, together with the development of extractive 
industrics, paved the way for the Industrial 
Revolution, and this, again, reacted upon the 
condzions of rural life. Parliamentary Papers 
are invaluable sourees of accurate information 
on tke burning economic problems which succeeded 
one another in the nincteenth century. 

(d) Tue Procress OF CIVILISATION. — The 
history of British trade and colomisation is a 
thread which takes us almost insensibly, from an 
insular point of view, to the consideration of 
problems which affect the world as a whole. Tt 
ramifies into mauy branches, from the pioneers 
of discovery whose enterprise is recorded in Hak- 
luyt’s Voyages, to the adventures of merchants 
who tried to establish trade with the East or West, 
as well as to the difficulties of those who emigrated 
tn order to sctule, The story of the scttlemert of 
America affords much fnaterial, both as to the 
policy of the Council of Trade and as to the laying 
out of agricultural districts c the beginnings of 
towns. Nincteenth-certury colonisation *n~ Aus- 
tralie and Nev. Zealand was’ conducted in a less: 
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haphazard fashion by Wakefield and his associates; 
but there is still much tolearn. Contact between 
highly developed peoples, possessed of modern re- 


sources ad ideas, and primitive races is going on,” 


for good and for evil, in all parts of the world. 
The question as to making the most of material 
resources and, at the same time, of giving ‘ffir 
play to uncivilised or half-civilised peoples is the 
great problem of our day; and the story of coloni- 
sation is full of warnings as to the ertors which 
we must endeavour to avoid. But if, we hépe to 
acquire knowledge of the material progress, and 
the incidental sufferings of the world in the*past, 
we shall be wise not to discard the whattonal point 
of view; and we may find it canvenient to take 
the economic history of England as a basis from 
which to start. No one country is exactly. Tike 
dnother; there is no general process of develop- 
ment which each has gone through for itsclf; each 
country has been influenced by its relations with 
its neighbours, and, if it is not entirely isolated, 
has been able,to borrow in cach age from contem- 


porarics. Lhe study of one particular country ' 


and of its spcoial character helps us to see what 
corftnibution it has been “able to make to the 
progress of the world.t ~In the story of the great 


. 

af An attempt to follow out this line of enquiry is made in my 
Essay on Western Ci ilisa“on (1898) and English Influence on 
the United States (1916). 
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civilisations of the past we may often find warning 
as to the causes of decay, as well as evidence of 
progress; but the progress of the world has been 


“made up of the progress of particular countries. 


They have been so far separate entities physically _ 
and each has so far been subject to a common — 


‘authority that they can each be conveniently 


taken as a unit for the grouping of human ex- 


‘perience; and they furnish evidence, not only as 


to the progress and diffusion of particular arts, 
but as to the influences which have been at work 
in.building up civilisation as a whole. 


(ec) CoMpaRIsON AND Discrimination. — The 
pursuit of an of these branches of Economie 
History gains in value if we are not content with a 
mere survey, but endeavour by discriminating 
comparison to obtain a more accurate under- 
standing’ of the subject of study. It is well 
worth while to compare one locality with others. 
Special studies of one place enable us’ to under- 
stand the character of similar changes of which 
we may have mere indications in other places, and 
to picture the sort of conditions which prevailed, 
more or‘less generally. throughout the country. 
The student who wishes to follow out the history 
of his own village or town will set himself to enquire 
how ‘far the local history furnishes concrete ex- 
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it furnish of the ravages which ,were caused by 
the Black Death? How far dces.a pavticular 
parish aregister reflect the seventeenth-century 
desire td. promote the woollen trade? ..Local7 
history gives precision to our knowledge of the 
Economic History of the realm;, evidence as to 


“the dates at which such a movement as that’ for” 


enclosing occurred in some particular district helps 
us to understand the character and occasion. of 
the movement itself, as well as to foll6w out the 
reasons for changes in local conditions, » ; 

The comparison of England with other countries, 
or even with some one other country, thay also 
be most, instructive in rendering jour*knowledge 
of English, progress more vivid and accurate; 
we are able to lay stréss, not merely on the simi- 
larities between one country or another, but on 
the differences as well, and thus to appreciate the 
special character of each. England and Scotland- 
are very similar in many ways, and it is easy to 
treat the Economic History of Scotland as if it 
were a mere, reproduction of the changes which 
had occurred iA England on a different scale and 


‘at later dates, But the careful comparison of 


the ene country with the other Teveals the mest 
extraordinary differences in all economic conditions 
and institutions.?_ Scotland was a, hilly country, 
with 29 great waterways, and few vestiges oe 
*°1 Scottish Historical Review -xiii., 168. a 
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Roman roads; it did not lend itself. to internal . 
trade; the policy which was pursued with regard - 
to alien traders was entirely different from that of 
“England. Tke manor was the institution under 
_which the cultivation of the soil was ‘organised 
in England and | the status of different classes of 
"tefiahts determined; but the manor seems to have 
been a mere exotic, or hardly to have existed, in 
Scotland; it imposed no traditional custom like 
that which‘hampered the improvers of the seven- 
teentli and, gighteenth centuries. .The industrial 
institutions in the towns not only came into being | 
at a riucéna later date than those in England, but 
exgreised very different powers. At every point 
there were differerces; and the recognition of the 
‘ differ ences, which underlay the obvious similarities, 
is a real help to a more accurate knowledge of the 
progress in cach country... 


(ii.) Guipance ror FurtHer ADVANCE. 
feats 


. Avery large number of those who are attracted’ 
by Economic History are not contént te regard it 
merely as a department of study to be pursued . 
for the sake of obtaining-faller knowledge of the 
past, but look on it as a gaide which may enable 
us to make further progress in the future. From_ 
this point of view the topics. which are of chief 
interest to the antiquaiien may be discarded 
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altogether; natural ebro is so far a thing of 
the past that we need hardly take it inté account 
in dealing with the future, but may confine our 
attentien to money economy, and capital aired credit, 
since the experience is more relevant to our present 
condition. The record of this experience may h help 
us to see what it is worth whilc to aim at as a further 
step in advance, and by what means we can best 
hope to carry out this aim. This expectation i is not 
altogether vain; the progress in the past, } both .in 
~ material conditions and in the capacstées of human* 
life, has been real, but it has been gradual: we have 
no experience of cataclysmic change for the better; 
there may be a sudden i imp:ovement of conditions, 
such as a substantial rise of wages, but this does not 
Prove to be a permanent step in advance, except 
_ in so far as people are able to change theirshabits< 
and take the opportunity of adapting #hemselves 
wisely to the new condition. Experience maf 
reconcile us to aim at gradual progress in the future 
and suggest to us the means of overcoming the 
difficulties that lie in our path. Ye Pe Sas 


(a) Purine pown Evits—(a) Causes of M: ischief, 
«History will often help us to detect the causes. 
whtch have given ris¢ to certain: evils, and to 
discover what remedies must be applied to eradi- 
cate them. The -housing problem is one that has 
to be faced both in™town and country; but we can 
hardly Hope to apply fe sathe remedy everywltre 
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when we consider how many different causes have 
co-operated to produce the present state of affairs. 
There was much overcrowding in medieval qjties, 
and the srigin of the evil may be deeply rqcted in 
their history; but the housing problem in many 
‘towns is due to the attraction whigh they, offered 
for the migration of the population at the time 
of the Industrial Revolution.2. In rural districts, 
the mischief was accentuated under the old Poor 
«Law by_ the’ desire of proprietors to escape the: 
“rates; but this is no longer the case since 1834, 
when the new Poor Law came into operation. 
“Most resident landlords take a pride in providing 
* for the housing ,of the dependents employed on 
their estates, and fezl it a duty to make,provision 
for the labour required on their farms; they have 
roften set themselves to provide for the housing 
of a new Mopulation when mining or any other 
iadustry was located on their estates; but capita- 
lists generally have not felt that it was incumbent 
on them to provide houses for the labourers who 
might be introduced into a district by-their enter- 
prise. Departments of the Centrar Government 
and Local Administrative bodies have been great 
sinuers in this- respect. “Mardly any effort Aas 
been made to build additional houses for the army 

1 An admirable account of the economte change and its far- 


reaching effects will be found in, La P%olution indusriclig, by 
Pavi Mantoux (1906). 
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of postal officials, or for the rurr] police; and there 
has been little attempt to provide for whe road 
men.. The Government has neglected its own 
duty, cd has failed to exercise any influence whien 
would compel railway and other companies to 
contribute their share towards the solution of the 
problem of rural housing which they have orten 
helped to create. So far as rural housing is con- 
cerned, the State, by its powers of compulsion, 
_ could force the capitalists who create new industries 
in rural districts to do their part in Ft viding addi- 
tional cottages. Even after the State has done all 
it can, there will still be need for personal influence 
to induce the people to make the “most of. the 
opportunity offered them. It ir pitiable to see good 
cottages ruined by the carelessness or destructive- 
ness of the people who occupy them. When we 
can detect the cause of the evil, ard-succeed in 
removing it by government action, there is much 
room for personal effort to secure a permanent 
improvement. The creation of a social ambition 
and of the-desire to stand well in the estimation 
of neighhours may sometimes be mere snobbery, 
but it is a ~ryholesome force in so far as it leads - 
people to make the most of their opportunities. 
(8) Chastened Expictation.—Knowledge of the 
past tay also have a chastening effect on our 


our reazh—to do no*le things. not dream t*em : 
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all day long. It ic much easicr to dream of great 
things than to do little ones: but dreams are empty: 
The Utopia of More or of Harrison has had-little 
part tn-encouraging practical improver<ats of 
any kind. The visionary who wishes that every 
peasai t had a fowl in the pot may find that there 
is little he can do to realise that vision; but it is a 
pity if he neglects to do the little he can. The 
visions are often cmpty; we try to give others the 
opportunity of engaging in pleasures we enjoy, 
out they mzy not find them attractive; or we 
dream-of a cosmopolitan welfare in which all 
nations might share, without considering how far 
* they- have attained to a stage of devclopment in 
which this is at all possible for some of them; while 
we vaive aside the suggestion that they do not 
vegard “it as beneficial. But we are not likely to 
be led astray if we aim at doing what is within 
our reach, and sct about doing it as well as we can. 
It is extraordinary how infectious and far-rcaching 
personal effort may be; the names of John Howard, 
Robert: Owen, Florence Nightingale, end Octavia 
Hill, are sufficient to reassure us that a great move- 
ment sometimes . springs from an “insignificant 
root, 2 ES : 
(y) National and Personal Action —-These are 
inspiring examples; but it is only through the 
nation to which he belongs that +he ordinary citizen 
has“an opportunity of bringing .eny influence to 
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bear on the future of his own country or the well- 
being of. distant peoples. He may regard the 
national activities as having been misdirected and 
misusce@ in the past; but that is ne excuse for the 
democratic citizen who tamcly acquiesees in mis- 
direction ‘and misuse in the future. Ther? is a 
constant tendency to disparage ail political act: vity 
as merely duc to personal ambitions, just as there 
is a temptation to disparage all economic progress 
as merely duc to greed and avaried;-but it is a 
shallow judgment which neglects tar ercat issuce 
that may be temporarily obscured by Sordid. con- 
siderations. Democracy in cach natiot stand> 
on its trial now as to whether it can brace itsclt, 
to aim steadily at future pre“perity in its own 
land, and at exercising a wholesome influence 
on its neighbours. Unless the good of the whole 
country is carefully attended to by each nation, 
and unless the strong are restrained from exploitirg 
the weak both at home and abroad, there is every 
reason to fear that the good of cach nation, and 
of the world, will be neglected ; the evils which 
arise fram private greed may be accentuated, 
or may appear in another form, The riation has 
ven an effective agency Tor organising great efforts 
in times of war; we nzay hope that, in future, equal- 
eare will be shown in organising public activity in 
peaceful progress, -and that each nation may not 
only learn to enioy-2 Tuller and better life itself, 


e 
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but that through ¢ League of Free Nations it may 
take its part in putting down the worst of the evils 
which have blighted the world. F 


“(b) INDEFINITE Procress.—Though we “coneeén- 
trate attention on particular steps that are prac- 
ticabl. in any place or time, we “nay hope that 
national progress will be promoted indefinitely. 
There has arisen in recent years a tendency to 
disparage progress altogether, because of the 
ineidents. which accompany it and the mental 
attitude witu which it is associated. Mill held 
up t?.cideal of a stationary state; but he assumed 
that it would be pervaded by a high degree of 
raticaal wisdom There is no reason why a state 
which is pervaded by similar rational wisdom should 
not U* progressive, and go on with the increase of 
xnowledge in attaining a condition that is better 
and better. ‘so long as mundane conditions exist’ 
and man is engaged in a struggle with nature, he 
may acquire greater powers of dealing with her 
resources without, and of controlling his impulses 
and passions within. There is no hurtan society 

that can say it has already attained, and has already 
reachec, its goal; for us all there is the. opportunity 
of pressing forward indeinitely. Action is in 
‘danger of Being frittered away unless we are 
able to combine in aiming at some definite step 
as the “next thing”; but the-stimulus will sti]j 


-. Tem” in. 
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(a) Developing Resources.—There are tw direc, 
tions of advance, both of which shord be promoted 
and encouraged: Scientific study has enabled each 
nation to know how to make better usg of the 
resources <> its territory; and the farther scientific 
enquiry is cultivated, and the more the knowledge 
of its results is d4fused, the better can the work 

:in each country be done, and the more may the 
material wealth for the use of man be increased, 
For, undoubtedly, the State can da much to 
‘encourage scientific investigation an® difse in+ 
formation: the Agricultural Department din_the 
United States is everywhere recogniséd ‘as* mast’ 
beneficial in guiding the efforts of those whe are 
engaged in production from the soi]—«fa tMere are 
other applications of chemical science in industry 
which might be of greater importance. 

(8) Offering Opportunities.—The Stabe can rake 
opportunities, but the question of supréme impox 
tance is whether the individual shall learn how- 
to take advantage of them. It is important that 
each man should learn to make the most, of himself, 
and the-lireCs assistance which the State cartgive 
him in so doing is comparatively slight. ait can 
provide opportunities, opportunities of education 
or epportunities to saves'but it rest&ewith the man: 
himself whether he shall show any power of initia- 
_tiye, or be ready fo sink himself in some great 
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organ’sation. The State may ask him-to take a 
real part in the responsibilities of national life, 
as a citizen, but he may prcfer to be self-centred, 
ead to spend his days in neglect -of the common 


weal, 
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